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Stigmata and sense memory: St Francis and the 
affective image 


Jill Bennett 


The miniature saint 


An early fourteenth-century Umbrian crucifix housed in the church museum in 
Montefalco depicts a diminutive figure of St Francis of Assisi at the feet of Christ 
(plate 1).! Kneeling in the decorative border of the panel, this figure, hardly bigger 
than one of Christ’s feet, bends forward to caress the nail piercing the bloody feet 
of the Crucified Christ. As Francis’s lips make contact with the nail head, his 
hand, stigmatized with the mark of a nail wound, gestures towards the nail which 
constitutes the focus of the saint’s devotion. This rather formal hand gesture takes 
the form of the classic gesture of intercession, denoting the saint as mediator 
between Christ and the supplicant in front of the image. Yet its formality is 
somewhat undercut by the saint’s tender approach to the nail, signifying the 
intimacy and absorption characteristic of private devotional practice, something 
the Franciscan order was instrumental in promoting. The miniaturization of the 
figure, combined with Francis’s exclusive focus on the nail, encode the gesture in 
particular ways. Firstly, St Francis appears to introduce the spectator not to Christ 
per se, but to the nail, itself a devotional symbol emblematic of the Passion; in this 
respect he is less a mediator than an exemplar of a form of personal devotion. 
Secondly, the wound on the saint’s hand, read in close proximity of the nail he 
venerates, reminds us that for Francis the nails are felt and born in the flesh; that 
this is, in more than one sense, an image of intense physical connection. 

As is frequently noted, the ‘naturalism’ of late thirteenth- and early fourteenth- 
century Italian painting lends figures a certain ‘human’ quality. This, combined 
with what we know of the uses of the devotional imagery and the construction of 
saints as ‘exemplars’ or models of human behaviour, suggests that medieval 
spectators forged some kind of identificatory relationship with figures in 
representation. Yet how such identificatory relationships might be understood 
as implied by the image is a moot point; whereas perspectival realism structurally 
defines viewpoint, it is not clear that we can understand late medieval painting as 
interpellating a viewer as a distinct ‘subject’. Norman Bryson has observed, for 
example, of Masaccio’s Trinity, a fifteenth-century version of the Crucified Christ 
with God the Father and attendant lay figures, that the ‘spatial effects assume the 
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viewing subject as an actual bodily presence, reacting to scale within the image as 
though to the scale of normal experience ...’, and that as a result the Crucifixion 
is established ‘in a zone the body of the viewer cannot occupy’.* Where, however, 
is the spectator in relation to the Montefalco crucifix? What is the spectator’s 
relationship to the zone of the crucifixion and, more specifically, to the figure of St 
Francis, who is neither assimilated into the narrative space of the Crucifixion nor 
maintained in a distinctly defined spatial realm, but who occupies a liminal zone 
in the literal borders of the Crucifix; a space in which ‘the scale of normal 
experience’ is breeched as the tiny saint makes contact with the body of Christ? 


Memory and space 


In order to understand the connections forged between the figures in this image 
and also between spectator and image, I would like to return to Daniel Arasse’s 
insight that there is a relationship between figurative art of the late Middle Ages 
and the ars memoriae? Arasse has argued that devotional images of this period 
can be thought of as structured in terms of a mnemonic, rather than perspectival, 
ordering system, an analysis which effectively counters conventional teleological 
accounts of naturalism (which see it simply as a primitive form of realism) by 
relating medieval spatial construction to contemporaneous understandings of 
memory. It is his contention not that pictorial schemes should be seen as based on 
memory systems or specific texts on memory, but rather that certain ideas about 
the relationship of memory to imagery inform both the ‘arts’ of memory and the 
production and use of devotional imagery. 

Such a nexus between art and memory is established in John of Genoa’s late 
thirteenth-century Catholicon, which offers three reasons for the institution of 
images in churches: 


First for the instruction of simple people, because they are instructed by 
them as if by books. Second, so that the mystery of the incarnation and the 
examples of the saints may be the more active in our memory through 
being presented daily to our eyes. Third, to excite feelings of devotion, 
these being more effectively aroused by things seen than by things heard.* 


If the Gregorian notion that church imagery constituted the Bible of the 
unlettered has become an axiom of art history, the second and third reasons 
complexify any simple conception of the image as principally didactic; as Georges 
Didi-Huberman has noted in his work on Fra Angelico, ‘if painting is destined to 
elicit in our memory the most profound theological mystery of all, then it cannot 
be reduced to an exercise that can be called facilis or to a didactic sermon for 
idiots and illiterates.’> Imagery designed to excite specific feelings — in other 
words, to work upon or interact with emotional memory — clearly has, almost by 
definition, a profound relationship to spectator subjectivity. Yet this is a 
relationship which cannot be fully explicated through iconographic analysis since 
the latter can only account for such aspects as the scaling of figures in painting in 
terms of hieratic distinctions between holy personages. Here I want to pursue the 
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notion that the form of a medieval painting is in part determined by its function as 
memory-image. 

On one level, as Mary Carruthers has shown, memory is integral to the medieval 
concept of representation. Whereas in modern (i.e., post-medieval) culture, repre- 
sentation connotes reproduction, or the re-presentation of objects in the world, for 
a medieval audience, Carruthers argues, representation was understood in a 
temporal sense: ‘signs make something present to the mind by acting on memory.” 
In other words, images are not signs in virtue of imitating an object, but ‘by virtue of 
recalling something that is past to memory’. The question one might ask about 
images or ‘representations’ in churches, then, is how they interacted with memory? 
In what sense did images invoke the memory of spectators, and how might an 
engagement with memory have contributed to the process of instruction, and also to 
the arousal of emotion, that occurred through viewing? 

When a thirteenth-century theologian like Thomas Aquinas affirmed that the 
function of images in churches was to stimulate memory, he did so against the 
backdrop of a larger theory, indebted to Aristotle, of the centrality of mental 
images (phantasmata) to the process of remembering.’ The notion that memory is 
best stimulated by visual means is thus allied with the idea that memory itself is 
constituted by visual images, and that visualization is the key to fixing memories; 
as Albertus Magnus wrote, ‘something is not secure enough by hearing, but it is 
made firm by seeing.” The most important feature of the memory-image in both 
classical and medieval culture was, as Carruthers argues, its ‘affective’ nature: the 
fact that it is ‘sensorily derived and emotionally charged’.'° The imago agens — the 
active image, discussed in medieval treatises on memory — was by its nature 
striking or arresting, active by virtue of having the capacity to move the subject. It 
is essentially this characteristic that leads Arasse to link the function of the 
memory-image with that of the devotional image; both, he notes, functioned to 
stimulate memory through visual or emotional shock. These principles have led 
Francis Yates and, more recently, Didi-Huberman to posit a direct connection 
between the arts of memory and Giotto’s allegorical figures in the Scrovegni 
Chapel because the striking oddity of these figures in vibrant settings seems 
calculated to render them memorable.'' But how might we consider the 
spectator’s relationship to the miniature St Francis, to the Crucifix and to the 
extended narrative of the Passion in this regard? 

Arasse does not directly address the question of spectator identification but 
makes the important argument that the relationship of figures to space can be 
illuminated by reference to mnemonic schemes. Rather than regarding the spatial 
distortions of a work such as Duccio’s Maesta as asystematic (because they fail to 
conform to the laws of perspectival realism), Arasse argues that space conceived 
on a mnemonic system restricts the interaction of figures as figures are 
independently located within a spatial framework and their primary relationship 
is to their immediate site (echoing perhaps, Albertus Magnus’s notion that figures 
do not simply inhabit a place but are produced by it).'* In this respect we are 
reminded of the notion enshrined in the ancient arts of memory that a visual, 
topographical image was the best means of remembering. Martianus Capella’s 
fifth-century description of artificial memory ascribes this discovery to Simonides, 
a pre-Socratic poet and philosopher who, following the collapse of a banqueting 
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hall where he had just spoken, was able to assist with the identification of 
pulverized bodies by supplying the names of guests and the order in which they 
had been sitting; in other words by reconstituting in his memory an image of 
individuals by locating each within an architectural framework." This technique 
became the basis of classical memory training which taught that lists of items 
could be memorized and easily recovered if each item was transformed into a 
mental image and located at a specific point in a familiar environment. 

In this scheme space becomes the locus for a mnemonic ordering of informa- 
tion. The key thing about such a ‘mnemonic space’ is that it does not mimic the 
conditions of viewing through a human eye, existing rather as a backdrop for an 
arrangement of mnemonic cues or heuristic devices designed to facilitate the 
retrieval of information from memory. Its ‘realism’ is largely a question, not of 
how it looks, but of how well it functions experientially to enable memory to work. 

This concern with functionality lays emphasis on subjective input; as 
Carruthers stresses: 


Successful memory schemes all acknowledge the importance of tagging 
material emotionally as well as schematically, making each memory as 
much as possible into a personal occasion by imprinting personal 
associations like desire and fear, pleasure or discomfort ...'* 


To see how such ‘tagging’ might work in a medieval devotional context we can 
consider the fourteenth-century devotional text Meditations on the Life of Christ, 
attributed to the pseudo-Bonaventure and apparently written for the instruction 
of a Franciscan nun. Like narrative painting of the period, to which it is com- 
monly related, the Meditations depicts a naturalistic landscape peopled with 
‘human’ subjects, effectively transforming the Bible into what Belting refers to as 
‘a novellike form that invited the readers empathy’.'” 

The landscape of the Meditations can be seen as a mis-en-scene in which key 
symbols are located. Each symbol, of course, has a narrative significance which 
might be interpreted iconographically; in other words, in relation to its textual 
significance. Within a mnemonic space, however, such symbols become cues or 
heuristic devices which access memory, and which are in the sense described by 
Carruthers, emotionally tagged. Consider, for example, the depiction of the nails 
used at the Crucifixion.'® The text includes discussion of the look of the nails, of 
Christ’s flesh, of the holes left by the nails and of the pain inflicted by them; this in 
addition to a detailed description of the manner in which Christ was nailed to the 
cross, in two separate versions — from which the devotee is invited to choose the 
most inspirational: 


... he who is behind the cross takes His right hand and affixes it firmly to the 
cross. This done, he who is on the left side takes His left hand and pulls and 
extends it as far as possible, put in another nail, drives it through, and 
hammers it in. After this, they descend from the ladders, and all the ladders 
are removed. The Lord hangs with the weight of His body pulling him down, 
supported only by the nails transfixing his hands. Nevertheless, another one 
comes and draws Him down by the feet as far as he can, and while He is thus 
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extended, another cruelly drives a nail through His feet. There are, however, 
those who believe that he was not crucified in this manner, but that the cross 
was laid on the ground and that they raised it up and fixed it in the ground. If 
this suits you better, think how they take Him contemptuously, like the vilest 
wretch, and furiously cast Him on the ground, taking His arms, violently 
extending them, and most cruelly fixing them to the cross. Similarly consider 
His feet, which they dragged down as violently as they could.” 


This is indeed a realization of the scene at Calvary, ‘novellike’ in the level of its 
detail and in its attempt to infuse the scene with emotion, but not in other respects. 
Far from constructing a seamless, self-contained narrative capable of sustaining a 
‘suspension of disbelief? and facilitating a form of reader or spectator 
‘identification’ with protagonists, the Meditations operates more as a manual, 
explicitly addressing its audience — the notional female devotee — as one who makes 
use of the text in order to generate a variable, rather than pre-determined or fixed, 
mental landscape in which details work according to their capacity for affect; hence 
the devotee tailors the scene, choosing whatever ‘suits’, in order to create the most 
potent realization. Direct instructions (‘think’, ‘see’, ‘imagine’, ‘consider’, ‘feel 
compassion’, ‘look diligently’, ‘marvel at ...’, ‘delight yourself? and so on) operate 
in conjunction with the affective intensity of graphic descriptions of torture, pain 
and humiliation throughout the Passion scenes to place the devotee in direct 
confrontation with the image of Christ’s suffering. The devotee is told to imagine 
herself present as ‘witness’.!8 The impact of ‘everything done against the Lord’ is 
consequently felt directly as an aggression against the spectator herself. 

If this imagery works through a kind of mnemonic of pain, inducing in the 
spectator a kind of affective response to the pathos and violence of the scene, it 
does this by operating on the ‘sense memory’ or ‘emotional memory’ of the 
subject; what ‘suits you’ in effect means what relates to your experience, what 
resonates within your bodily memory. 

If we think about this in relation to Carruthers’s qualification of the concept of 
representation, a more complex conception of medieval naturalism emerges. 
Rather than a representation simply reflecting or reproducing objects in the world 
— the objective of which project would be a form of illusionistic representation, 
mimicking the conditions of sight — this form of representation operates on a 
double axis: the axis of the picture plane, so to speak, intersected by a temporal 
axis so that the mode of address is always in part to the spectator’s (devotee’s) 
own memory, but in particular to a sense memory which renders real any images 
of suffering. This temporal dimension, I would like to argue, provides the 
spectator a ‘way in’ to a pictorial space constituted not as an extension of real 
space, but as a mnemonic landscape in which certain passages or details achieve a 
heightened level of affective resonance. 


Affect and method 


The text of the Meditations and its visual art counterparts might be understood in 
relation to the above, not as representing feelings (in the sense that ‘expressive’ art 
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claims to do this) but as actively engendering sensation.” In this regard we need to 
understand viewing not as a process of interpretation or cognition, but as an 
essentially transformative process in which the viewer is directly affected through 
a sensory encounter with the art object. Late medieval theologians such as 
Thomas Aquinas and the Franciscan Roger Bacon understood this process in 
relation to the Aristotelian notion that the perceiving subject exists as a kind of 
potentiality subject to transformation.”° 

For Aristotle images stored in memory were physiological ‘affections’; 
material changes wrought in the subject by virtue of those images having been 
mediated through sense perception.” Correspondingly, in his lectures on 
Aristotle’s De Anima, Aquinas describes sensory perception as entailing ‘material’ 
or ‘spiritual’ change.” In the medieval view, then, where all memory-images were 
believed to have an emotional component acquired in the process of their 
formation (because they are comprised of images that produced a state of 
affection in the beholder when they appeared), it is impossible to conceive of 
images (that is, memory-images and, by extension, the art images used to 
stimulate memory) as operating simply through processes of cognition — or of 
recognition. Viewing, on this account, is not restricted to retinal impression and 
interpretations; the engagement of the senses implies a transformative process 
through which the properties of images are transferred to the viewer.” In effect, 
one becomes the image through an encounter with it.” 

To relate these comments on the operation of imagery in the ‘psychological’ 
realm to questions of method, I would like to reference the terminological 
distinction between the heuristic and the hermeneutic as it is applied to medieval 
memory by Carruthers. She argues that pre-modern writers saw memoria not as 
rote repetition but as a process of recollection occurring through the ‘investigation’ 
or tracking down of stored memory impressions through the use of associative 
imagery. Memory arts proper taught how to use associations to trigger memory and 
how to design memory systems comprised of such cues. Mnemonic systems, 
Carruthers argues, must be thought of as heuristic in nature; that is, as concerned 
principally with retrieval. An heuristic scheme can be contrasted with a hermeneutic 
or iconographic scheme which prioritizes interpretation rather than retrieval. 

To identify a symbol in painting or literature as an heuristic device is not, of 
course, to deny its iconographic significance; the symbols of Christ’s Passion each 
have iconographic meaning, but their graphic rendition in painting or in a text like 
the Meditations allows them also to function as heuristic devices which are received 
as emotional or sensory stimuli acting directly on the viewer’s memory. On a 
methodological level, to admit the heuristic possibilities of the image (in this 
particular sense of the term, denoting this kind of trigger mechanism) is to open up 
questions of spectatorship and subjectivity; it is to understand the modus operandi 
of the image beyond textual referent and liturgical function, beyond iconography. 


Close-contact sense and vision 


St Francis himself exemplifies an affective response to sacred imagery and texts. 
When Francis experienced the vision that led to his stigmatization he was 
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emotionally afflicted and transfixed through an intensification of affect, although 
not initially cognisant of the meaning of his vision.” Thomas of Celano also 
relates that the saint’s reception of sacred texts was characterized by affectus, for 
he took in their content ‘not idly’ but in a way that ‘indelibly wrote it in his heart’ 
and thereby committed it to memory.” Through visionary experience and 
through reading, then, St Francis incorporates Christ, the physical inscription (on 
the flesh or in the heart), an index of affect — or, as Bonaventure writes, of inner 
resemblance or ‘fervour of spirit’ (incendium mentis).’’ Affect, in both these 
instances, is effectively registered as corporeal sign. 

In the Montefalco crucifix the wide-open eyes of the saint appear to gaze at the 
giant nail head as his lips make contact. His field of vision apparently restricted, 
almost obliterated by his proximity to the detail, Francis is not here engaged in a 
purely visual interaction, but in a devotional response mediated through the sense 
of touch, or through physical connection. In this respect, the image of St Francis 
references the sensory or corporeal aspect of medieval devotions, but also the 
predilection of devotees towards an oral affective response, well documented in 
the work of Caroline Bynum and also Chiara Frugoni.” 

We might consider here the practices of the Blessed Aldobrandesca of Siena 
which Chiara Frugoni has linked — along with the religious practices of other 
female mystics — to memorization, suggesting that women’s use of images also 
served a mnemonic function.” Particularly pertinent in the present context, given 
her devotion to the nails which affixed Christ to the Cross, Aldobrandesca once 
experienced a vision in which an angel came to her ‘displaying the bloody nails, 
one of which was larger than the others, perhaps because it had served to fasten 
both feet’.°’ Frugoni notes that following this vision she made an identical nail 
from a branch in her garden; a device to fix the visionary experience in mind, 
triggering her memory of the bloody nails. Furthermore: 


On another occasion, while meditating on Christ’s Passion in front of a 
crucifix (an image that was an essential aid to her reflection), 
[Aldobrandesca] felt a need to taste the blood she saw flowing from his 
side: ‘As she focused intently on Christ and the image of the crucifix, she 
saw a single drop of blood issue from the image’s side.’ She received it on 
her lips and tasted its extraordinary delicacy and sweetness. “To 
commemorate this divine grace’, she commissioned a painting ... of the 
Virgin Mary, holding in her arms the body of her son removed from the 
cross, with her mouth touching the wound in his side.’ 


As Frugoni notes, the painting is intended specifically to commemorate 
Aldobrandesca’s vision — in other words, to fix it in memory to make it easy for 
Aldobrandesca to conjure up the scene in future meditations. The substitution is 
iconographically appropriate, but at the same time attests to the devotee’s 
capacity to project herself into the scene, to identify as the Madonna in her co- 
passio, or co-suffering with Christ. 

What this memory-image invoked for Aldobrandesca was a sense memory — or 
bodily experience — of the Passion, involving in this case the tasting of Christ’s 
blood. Just as for Aquinas tears were a part of devotions and a means to 
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identification with the Passion, so for Aldobrandesca was her tasting of the blood. 
Her use of the image in this regard did not simply yield knowledge or spiritual 
enlightenment through an iconographic interpretation of the Pieta — a circuit that 
leaves out body and memory — but rather by exploiting the heuristic dimension of 
the image to stimulate memory. This in turn produces a ‘deeper’ knowledge 
through identification or, more precisely, through the devotee’s ability to ‘become’ 
the image, to imitate Christ. 

Aldobrandesca’s image of the Madonna and Christ and the Montefalco 
crucifix both instance the emergence of the sensory body within the visual field as 
an object of representation, but perhaps equally as a viewing subject. The 
spectator (i.e., saint) in both cases is less a viewer per se than a kind of sensing 
subject. Indeed, the story of Aldobrandesca alerts us to the fact that memory is not 
exclusively, or even primarily, visual; the climax of her vision entails a 
fundamentally sensory experience and it is this that is remembered through the 
commemorative image depicting the Virgin Mary’s mouth, touching the wound in 
Christ’s side. As a mnemonic image, Aldobrandesca’s Madonna registers (and re- 
triggers) the experience of touch and taste, and presumably of their emotional 
accompaniment. In this respect it conforms to the logic of the phantasm, or 
mental picture, which classical and medieval scholars believed to be the product of 
the process of sense perception, the origin of which could be visual, auditory, 
tactile or olfactory.” As Carruthers notes, the early writers make no distinction 
between auditory, tactile or olfactory memory and visual memory on the basis 
that sensory impressions are received through the range of senses; memory is, 
however, fixed in the realm of the visual, so that a sound or other sensory 
impression must be encoded into a visual mnemonic.” Hence, visual imagery, in 
so far as it can assimilate and register sense impressions, is sense-oriented in terms 
both of its production and capacity to address the senses. 

If the structure of the memory process is such that one receives information 
through the senses which is then transmuted into a visual image, the implication is 
that the visual retains the capacity to evoke sensation. As such, devotional images 
do not simply represent sensation, but function to regenerate or actively to 
produce sensation in the viewer, so that the kind of tactile convergence depicted in 
the Montefalco crucifix is, in effect, actualized through the process of viewing as 
the spectator finds herself ‘touched’ by the image. Contained within the image is a 
catalogue of affective experiences; experiences which do not unfold to the eye 
alone. For the engaged medieval spectator, visual perception of the scene gives 
way at a certain point to a more diffuse and bodily sense perception, so that, in 
Michael Taussig’s phrase, ‘the optical dissolves into the tactile.’3+ 

I would like to consider how such moments of ‘dissolution’, which offer the 
possibility of a sensory engagement with the image, can account for the breaching 
of boundaries that allows for a figure of the scale of the Montefalco St Francis to 
make contact with the giant figure of Christ. By citing the affective responses of 
saints and devotees, along with the prescriptions of their instructors, as 
representative of a paradigmatic mode of viewing, I want to suggest that the 
idea of visual perception incorporating a process of optical dissolution and tactile 
convergence constitutes an alternative to the logic of perspective which is 
commonly thought of as bestowing upon the spectator a kind of visual mastery of 
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the scene. Rather than assuming the possibility of a continuous and totalizing 
vision that perceives the image as a whole, I am proposing that we consider the 
impact upon the process of viewing of the devotional attitude that leads the viewer 
to seek to become one with the image, or at least to be absorbed by it, and of the 
process of meditation which invites focused concentration on the detail. 


Seeing, detail and absorption 


One cannot so lightly treat so much bitterness and suffering of Our Lord 
Jesus, for which reason you must see again (and attend). Great and much 
consideration is upon us, penetrating and pious, while, as is said, you are 
present at these things. These are generalized. Now we shall see each event 
individually, with great industry ...*° 


The passage above gives a sense of the play between the ‘general’ and the ‘detail’ 
in the Meditations as the devotee is instructed to return to parts of the scene to 
scrutinize these more intently. Sometimes it is advised that one strategically ignore 
the ‘bigger picture’ in favour of an intense focus on a particular aspect of the 
image: ‘... to make yourself more deeply compassionate and nourish yourself at 
the same time, turn your eyes away from His divinity for a little while and 
consider Him purely as a man.” The focus on Christ ‘as a man’ or on human 
suffering as opposed to divinity entails resubjection to the passages of greatest 
affective resonance (Christ’s wounds, his blushes, his gestures, his pathetic state), 
to the pull of the most horrific images until they are not simply observed but 
experienced. This invokes a mode of viewing that is itself painful; a ‘seeing with 
the eyes of the heart’, an affective viewing that will lead the meditator to a ‘new 
condition of sweetness’.*” 

The description of events from Christ’s arrest to his Crucifixion proceeds with 
the aim of conveying the nature of Christ’s experience of emotional and physical 
torment; that he ‘was in a continuous battle’, suffered great pain, injury, scorn and 
so on, without respite.” The author promises that the devotee will ‘hear (and see)’ 
Christ’s punishment, listing the many tortures, torments and abuses perpetrated in 
a manner that underlines the unremitting nature of the Passion. Like Christ, the 
devotee is afforded no release: ‘Again and again, repeatedly, closer and closer, it is 
done, bruise upon bruise and cut upon cut, until not only the torturers but also the 
spectators are tired ...”” 

Significantly, the devotee remains a spectator, interpellated not as protagonist 
but as witness. Witnessing at this point becomes an affliction; the devotee, 
imagining herself present, must watch and experience the spectacle of torture, 
powerless to intervene. In this way she can empathize with Christ (who is given no 
rest), experiencing a level of intensity which increases with the threat of portend- 
ing terror (‘does this not seem a most hard and bitter battle? But wait a while and 
you will hear harsher things’).*° 

In spite of the graphic detail with which scenes of torture are rendered we 
reach at this point the limits of language: ‘He bears the bitterist pain and is 
affected beyond anything that can possibly be said or thought.’*" If this text serves 
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to generate a realization of the Passion in the mind of the devotee, it is precisely so 
that one can inhabit the scene and experience that which defies description: 
‘Everywhere are tortures and torments that can be sensed but in truth hardly 
described.” Stepping into this scene involves sensing the truth of the Passion; far 
from engaging the scale of normal experience, the assault on the senses pulls one 
into direct contact with the image of pain. A ‘point of entry’ is thus constituted 
through the intensification of affective sequence which, in turn, induces a kind of 
empathetic imitatio. This point of entry might also be regarded as a point of 
dissolution; the point at which naturalistic description, as it becomes affective, 
gives way to sensory engagement. 

This notion of a point of entry in some ways recalls Roland Barthes’s 
discussion of the punctum, the prick or shock that characterizes our affective 
response to the photographic image, cutting across the narrative reading, or what 
Barthes calls the studium.** The punctum is what makes the image personal, the 
studium relates to ‘a classical body of information’; similarly, one may say here 
that for the devotee, a ‘reading’ of the image as biblical narrative is both 
intensified and undercut by absorption into the detail as the narrative is 
simultaneously personalized or made real for the devotee, but also broken as one 
is absorbed by the detail and thereby deprived of the perspective of the outside 
onlooker. Punctum, says Barthes, ‘is also: sting, speck, cut, little hole ... that 
accident which pricks me (but also bruises me, is poignant to me).’“* The punctum 
of a devotional image as passage of affective resonance, both bruises and moves 
the viewer. It cuts into the flat surface of the image by pulling the spectator into a 
direct affective engagement. This sense of ‘piercing’ a surface, combined with the 
notion of a punctum as both an integrated part of the image, but also a point of 
resonance, offers a way of conceptualizing the medieval construction of the detail 
in its relation to the whole. For the detail in late medieval naturalism enlivens the 
whole, but is never contained by it, as it would be in perspectivally constructed 
space; on the contrary, it retains the capacity to obtrude from the whole, to 
expand to fill the devotee’s field of vision. 

The Montefalco St Francis figure can be regarded in this light. The detail of 
the nail wound in Christ’s foot literally draws in the devotee — in this case St 
Francis — so that in the moment of fullest engagement (and identification with 
Christ), he is perhaps not aware of the big picture (he ‘turns his eyes away from 
Christ’s divinity’ in order to experience the pain of the wounded flesh). 

A blueprint for the experience of absorption during meditation, and a 
demonstration of the function of the detail as literal punctum or cut, opening up 
the surface in order to draw in an onlooker, is provided by another Franciscan 
manual, St Bonaventure’s De Perfectione vitae ad Sorores, written specifically for 
female religious. Here St Bonaventure exhorts the nun to approach the body of 
Christ in the following manner: 


Draw near, O handmaid, with loving steps to Jesus wounded for you, to 
Jesus nailed to the gibbet of the Cross. Gaze with the blessed Apostle St 
Thomas, not merely on the print of the nails in Christ’s hands; be not 
satisfied with putting your fingers in the holes made by the nails in his 
hands; neither let it be sufficient to put your hand into the wound in his 
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side; but enter entirely by the door in his side and go straight up to the 
very heart of Jesus. There burning for love of Christ crucified, be 
transformed into Christ. Fastened to the Cross by the nails of the fear of 
God, transfixed by the lance of love of your inmost heart, pierced through 
by the sword of compassion, seek for nothing else except in dying with 
Christ on the cross.* 


As an account of an encounter through devotions, this passage evidences 
perfectly the consequences of absorption in the detail. It is precisely 
concentration on the detail — in this case the side wound — that engenders an 
affective response, resulting in a tactile convergence and a state of full 
immersion or absorption for the devotee. What distinguishes such a devotional 
context for the modern reader is the fact that the possibility of sensory 
engagement — indeed, of total consumption — is presumed by Bonaventure (as it 
is by the author of the Meditations), as is the capacity of the image or vision to 
generate affectus. The function of a devotional manual was, in this regard, to 
facilitate spiritual and bodily fusion (imitatio Christi) through a channelling of 
affect, for the affective response is always the result of sustained focus rather 
than casual interaction.*° 

Within this scenario, the larger body of Christ (both in the Montefalco crucifix 
and in the text of De Perfectione) effectively becomes a mnemonic space, a 
topographical ‘landscape’ like the mental landscape of the Meditations, across 
which the devotional mind ranges, focusing at various points on the detail that 
represents both a point of entry into the body and a space of absorption and 
affectus. To see the body of Christ in this way is to view it less as a space- 
occupying entity, perceived visually, than as both surface and affective image, 
encountered through the activation of sense memory. The perception of it is thus 
potentially most intense as the detail is encountered as ‘close-up’, or as bodily 
connection is forged. Such topographical mapping of the body can be traced in 
Italian devotional texts.“ The Franciscan James of Milan, a student of 
Bonaventure, for example, saw the body of Christ as a mountain upon which 
the wound becomes a cave and thereby a shelter.** Similarly, Catherine of Siena 
imagines Christ’s body as a literal stairway to heaven (‘To make it possible for us 
to climb to this perfection Christ actually made for us a staircase of his body’). 
She also tells a group of nuns ‘I long to see you hidden and enclosed in the side of 
Christ Crucified’, figuring such enclosure as a metaphor — and rationale — for 
enclosure within the convent.” The punctum is, in this sense, a ‘door’ to spiritual 
perfection, but the physicality of the metaphor implies that one must pass through 
the gap or wound; as Bonaventure says, ‘enter entirely by the door in his side’ in 
order to be transformed into Christ. 


Stigmata and transformation 
My argument throughout this paper has stressed the need to acknowledge the limits 
of theories of iconography and signification and to develop an understanding of the 


affective operations of the image — a project which Arasse points the way towards in 
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his work on the memorial functions of imagery. My framework is implicitly 
informed by contemporary, post-Freudian understandings of affect and their 
application to the field of aesthetics. In particular, I have employed the Barthesian 
concept of the punctum to describe an aspect of the spatial relationships that 
characterize late medieval images. I have also noted in passing the contributions to 
theoretical analysis of both Michael Taussig (in the field of anthropology) and 
Gilles Deleuze. The work of the latter, which I have previously discussed in relation 
to both contemporary and medieval ‘affective’ imagery, has been particularly 
influential in contemporary philosophical aesthetics with regard to rehabilitating 
the concept of the image as ‘productive’ rather than ‘representational.’ In arguing 
that paintings actively generate sensation, Deleuze has effectively broken the 
modern theoretical nexus which links affectivity with the concept of expression and 
thus tends to treat affect as (a priori) a property of an individual rather than of an 
image. In so doing he opens up the way for the kind of reconsideration of pre- 
modern forms of ‘representation’ undertaken here. Nevertheless, contemporary 
notions of affect, whilst they may resonate with medieval affectus, cannot simply be 
mapped onto historical terms. In particular, the discussion above necessarily avoids 
isolating the operations of the work of art/artist (as Deleuze and other 
contemporary theorists do) because the late medieval ‘structure of representation’ 
cannot be understood outside a devotional context. Indeed, the above accounts of 
devotees’ relationships to Christ’s body, along with the passages from the Medita- 
tions and the De Perfectione, make it clear that medieval image use was under- 
pinned by a sense of the image as permeable but also of the body itself as susceptible 
to transformation. To understand the interactive mode of viewing that charac- 
terized late medieval culture, then, we need to draw upon a constellation of sources, 
including the theories of perception referenced above (Aquinas, Bacon) but also the 
examples of devotees and saints who demonstrate the consequences of meditation 
upon the image of Christ. The processes of affective devotion, of imitation, 
incorporation and becoming, can, then, provide a means of conceptualizing the 
function of the image. Moreover, they can illuminate the formal structure of images. 

A fresco cycle in the nun’s chapel of S. Croce in the church of S. Chiara, 
Montefalco (c. 1333) provides a particularly vivid illustration of the way in which 
corporeal inscriptions enliven the bodies of saints and also viewers. On a pier in 
this chapel a full-length St Francis appears as a topographical body in exactly the 
sense I have described: an animated surface, punctured by wounds which serve as 
passages of affective resonance (plate 2). Here Francis displays the mark on his left 
palm but inserts the fingers of his right hand into his side wound in a gesture of 
interpellation which might be regarded as a visual counterpart to Bonaventure’s 
injunction in the De Perfectione, directing the devotee to ‘enter’ the space of the 
wound. Tactility is directly represented here as it is in the embrace of the 
Montefalco crucifix, but in this tantalizing body image the spectator completes 
the picture as she is drawn into the opening in the side of St Francis and is herself 
‘touched’. Such a reading of the image as inducing bodily convergence is, in this 
instance, reinforced by the context. The surrounding fresco cycle depicts scenes 
from the life of St Clare of Montefalco, whose heart was inscribed with the 
instruments of the Passion, including a scene in which Christ appears before her 
and physically implants a full-size cross into her living torso. 
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2 Umbrian School, Standing figure of St Francis (pier); Scenes from the Lives of St Clare of 
Montefalco and St Catherine; Pietà (lower register), fresco, Chapel of S. Croce, S. Chiara, 
Montefalco, c. 1333. 
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Both saints’ bodies here can be read as registering affect as a corporeal sign. 
Like Clare’s inscribed heart, St Francis’s stigmata are an index of affectus: the 
visible signs that reference an inner response. They are also the direct consequence 
of seeing, the aftermath of a vision; in Francis’s case, a vision of God in the form 
of a winged seraph and Crucified Christ. Like Aldobrandesca’s painting of a 
vision, the stigmata as mnemonic image encode sensation, the memory of an event 
which was felt rather than known.” 

If transformation is the outcome of viewing, not just for mystics and 
visionaries, but also in the sense implied by Bacon and Aristotle, where perception 
materially alters the subject who becomes like the image, then this is the sense in 
which St Francis’s imitatio Christi, and indeed his stigmata, can be understood as 
emblematic of the affective response to the image; as a product of the motility of 
viewing, or of becoming the image. 

Transformation occurs when a devotee comes into contact with the image and 
is directly ‘touched’ by it (imprinted with stigmata, implanted with the Cross, 
engulfed by the wound and so on). Such moments of contact presuppose a model 
of vision that privileges bodily connection and proximity over beholding at a 
distance; mnemonic over perspectival space. The detail in such a scheme is never 
entirely subordinate to the whole. 

What appears initially to the modern eye as a miniaturized figure might be 
better regarded, therefore, in terms of a dynamic by which the viewer or devotee is 
absorbed, and the detail, in this case the nail wound, effectively enlarged. To the 
medieval viewer the miniature saint is not a Gulliverian anomaly, confusing 
spatial logic. Rather, the miniature figure functions as a device to reframe a 
passage of the larger image as a focal point. That such a reframing can occur on 
the larger body is an effect of the way in which the medieval image was perceived 
— not simply as a totality but as a metaphorical ground (a topographic and 
mnemonic space), both as a whole and in parts, both visually and bodily. The 
physical and psychological effects of intense devotional activity (the contact and 
fusion, the loss of bodily boundaries and entry into a liminal sphere) are 
dimensions evoked in the Montefalco crucifix. The tiny figure of the saint is 
depicted crossing into the zone of Christ’s body; literally as engaged in a 
devotional practice that could ‘move’ the devotee. For such a medieval devotee, 
this is a space with determinate meaning. If Christ’s body is a place one moves 
across and into as optical perception at a distance gives way to absorption, then 
by this process the devotee is instituted in the liminal space between the body of 
Christ and real space, a zone where fusion is possible. The border space of the 
Montefalco crucifix is, then, for the medieval devotee, an attainable location. 


Jill Bennett 


University of New South Wales 


Notes 


1 There are earlier extant examples of this motif: Margarito d’Arezzo in the Basilica di S. 
for example, the thirteenth-century crucifix by Francesco, Arezzo. 
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